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an AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT’S SPEECH, 
Fielative to the Spanish Colonies. 





Kensington, 31st Dec. 1823. 

Tus Speech of the American 
President, or, the Message, as it 
is called, which was delivered to 
the Congress on the Ist of De- 
cember, and which has been re- 
published in most of the London 
newspapem, contains matter rela- 
tive to South America, or, rather, 
relative to the Spanish Colonies 
in America, which matter has 
most agreeably surprised me; 
that is to say, upon the presump- 
tiom that the Congress and the 
“next President will act upon the 
principles here laid down by Mr. 
Before I proceed to 
observe any further upon ‘this 


Munro. 


jof the speech to which I particu« 





speech, it. will be necessary that 
I lay before my readers the part 


larly allude. : of 


“ It was stated at the com- 
mencement of the last Session, that 
a great effort was then making in 
Spain and Portugal to improve the 
condition of the people of those 
countrics, and that it appeared to 
be conducted with extraordinary 
moderation. It need scarcely be 
remarked that the result has been, 
so far, very different from what was 
then anticipated. Of events in that 
quarter uf the globe, with which we 
bave so much intercourse. und 
from which we derive our s¢rfgin, 
we have always been anxious and 
interested spectators. The citizens 
of the United States cherish senti- 
ments the most friendly, in favour 
of the liberty and happiness of ae OU =f 
fellow men on that side of the At: 
lantic. In the wars of the E } é 
pean Powers, in matters relatif 
to themselves, we havenever tz 
any part, nor does it comport win 
our policy so to do. It is ¢ ‘ 
when our rights are invaded,’ | 
seriously menaced, that we 
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injuries, or make preparation for | 
our defence. With the movements 
in this hemisphere, we are, of 
necessity, more immediately con- 
nected, and by causes which must 
be obvious to all enlightened and 
jmpartial observers.. The political 
system of the Allied Powers is es- 
sentially different, in this respect, 
from that of America. This diifer- 
ence proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective govern- 
And to the defence of our 
own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and trea- 
sure, and matured by the wisdom 
of their most enlightened citizens, 
and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole 
nation is devoted. 


ments. 


‘““We owe it, therefore, to can- 
dour, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States 
and those Powers, to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on 
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their destiny, by any Europear 
Power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United 
States. In the war between those 
new Governments and Spain, we 
declared our neutrality at the time 
of their recognition, and to this we 
have adhered, and shall continue 
to adhere, provided no change 
shall occur, which, in the judgment 
of the competent authorities of 
this Government, shall make a cor- 
responding change, on the part of 
the United States, indispensible to 
their security. 


“The late events in Spain and 
Portugal show that Europe is still 
unsettled. Of this important fact, 
no stronger proof can be adduced, 
than that the Allied Powers should 
have thought it proper, on any 
principle satisfactory to them- 
selves, to have interposed, by force, 





their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfere. But, with the Go- 
vernments who have declared their 
independence, and maintained it, 
and on whose independence we 
have, on great consideration, and 
just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner 


in the internal concerns of Spain. 
To what extent such interposition 
may be carried, on thé same prin- 
ciple, is a question in which all in- 
dependent powers, whose Govern- 
ments differ from theirs, are in- 
terested ; even those most remote, 
and surely none mare so than the 
United States. Our policy, in re- 
gard to Europe, which was adopted 
at anearly stage of the wars which 
have so long agitated that quarter 
of the globe, nevertheless remains 
the same, which is, not to interfere 
in the internal concerns of any of 
its Powers, to consider the Govern- 
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5: 
ment de facto as the legitimate 
Government for us; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations, by a 
frank, firm and manly policy, meet- 
ing, in all instances, the just claims 
of every power; submitting to in- 
juries from none.—But, in regard 
to those Continents, circumstances 
are eminently and conspicuously 
different. It is impossible that the 
Allied Powers should extend their 
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knowledging the independence o f 
the Spanish Colonies has, fer 
some time, been a party question 
in the United States. Mr. Munro, 
(the present President) Mr. Cray, 





the late, and now again Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 
have been all along, at the head 


of the party for acknowledging the 


political system to any portion of independence of the new States. 


either Continent, without endan- 
gering our peace-and happiness, 
nor can any one believe that our 
Southern brethren, if Ieft to them- 
selves, would adopt it of their own 
accord. It is equally impossible, 
therefore, that we should behold 
such interposition, in any form, 
with indifference. If we look to 
the comparative strength and re- 
sources of Spain, and those new 
Governments, and their distance 
from each other, it must be ob. 
vious that she can never subduc 
them. It is still the true policy of 
the United States to leave the par- 
ties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same 
course.” 


This is very high and interest- 
ing matter; and it would seem to 
be something too wonderful to be 
believed in, had we not other 
documents before us, serving to 


explain it. 


The question of ac- 


‘There has lately been a great 
party struggle; and a paragraph 
in the Washington newspaper, 
which paragraph stands at the 
head of the President’s Speech in 
our Courier newspaper, calls Mr. 
Cray the “ radical chief.” It 
seems that the votes for the new 
President have been such as not 
to please Mr. Monro; and it is 


supposed that one motive with 
him, in thus declaring for the 
South Americans, was to em- 
barrass‘his expected successor, who 
is well known not to be in favour 
of that independence. This must 
tend to render that successor very 
unpopular with the radicals of the 
United States, who are all sincere 


fr'ends of South American inde- 
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pendence. Since they have got| every fourth of July, in bodies all 
the word radical in use in the} over their country, to listen to 
United States, we must apply its | orations, in praise of revolution, 
opposite, in speaking of the other | rebellion, and declarations of in- 


party. I have to observe, then, | dependence. They themselves 





that the boraughmongering press| were Colonists... They boast that 
of the United States; that is to they cast off the authority of their 
say, that part of the press, which | King. They say that this was just 
has always notoriously been in the | and necessary, and that it has 
pay of the English agents, is la-| been productive of virtue and li-. 
bouring very hard to show that the} berty such as the world never saw 
President’s Speech is silly and| before. And yet, there are men 
mischievous. They call it Quix-| amongst them, who openly rail 
olic; they accuse the President] against revolution and rebellion! 

of wishing to involve his coun-| I believe Mr. Munro himself 
try in difficulties; they charge| to be perfectly sincere. Tle is an 
him with a desire to fill the seat} honest man, and a real lover of 


of his suecessor with thorns,| freedom. But, I suspect the Con- 





they deprecate the risking of the) gress still; and I must see them 
peace of the United States for|take part against the Holy Al- 
the sake of “ supporting anarchy |liance, before I shall believe that 
and confusion.” In short, they] they intend to do it. That part of 
represent the new States  as|thepress which is on theside of Mr. 


scenes of commotion, robbery| Munro; that is to say, the radi- 





and bloodshed, and loudly cen-| cal press of America, asserts that 

sure the President for thus espous-| there is danger that the Holy Al- 

ing the cause of revolution pa liance will, if they succeed in re- 

rebellion! | colonising South America, enable 
| 


This is, indeed, the Devil re-| the House of Bourbon fo resume 


rebuking sin! These people meet, | the Floridas and Louisiana! 
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These writers acknowledge that: 


the independence of Mexico, New 
Grenada, and Venezuela, might 
be injurious to the United States ; 
that it might supply Europe with 
a part, at least, of those products 
which it now receives from the 
United States. 


that this danger is nothing, com- 


But, they say, 


pared with the danger of their 
being compelled to give up Loui- 
siana to the French and the Flo- 
ridas to the Spaniards. It is con- 
tended on the other side, that 
France and Spain would not at- 
tempt to recover these possessions 
from the United States, and the 
boroughmongering papers of Ame- 
rica treat the idea with scorn and 
contempt ; but the radicals reply 
that, seeing what the Holy Alliance 
have done in Spain and Portugal, 
it is not too much toe believe that 
the Bourbons would attempt the 
recovery of these possessions. 

Mr. Mounno seems to be of the 
same opinion. He hints at the 
possibility of the Holy Alliance 
extending their principle ef inter- 


ference so far as to endanger the 
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safety of the United States. It is 
impossible that he can believe, 
that the safety of the United States 
would be endangered merely by 
a recolonization of the South Ame~ 
rican Colonies.. He must have 
his eye upon Louisiana and the 
Floridas ; the former of which was 
purchased by the United States 
from Bonaparte, and the latter 
of which was extorted from the 
King of Spain at a time when bis 
kingdom was convulsed. The may- 
ner in which these territories were 
acquired makes the possessor 
always uneasy. The possession 
is like that which arises from 2 
forged will; from the mstrumer- 
tality of a bribed attorney; or 
from the violence of an unpunish- 
ed plunderer. The old saying, 
that what is got over the Devil's 
back goes under his belly, con- 
tinually haunts the Congress. ‘ Fe 
every bush they think they see a 
constable.” They cannot therefore 
think of French armies, coming 
across the Atlantic to put down the 
revolution, without feeling some 


degree of uneasiness, These Flori-. 
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das and this Louisiana, make an] dicals of the United States should 


immense tract of country ; and | join the radicals of England most 


upon the possession of this tract | cordially in favour of South Ame- 


depends the possession, or, at|rican independence, and in hos- 


least the value, of more than one | tility to the Holy Allies. This is 


half, of the territory of the United 
States. Without the Floridas and 
Louisiana, the United States have 


not at allstrange ; but the strange 
thing is, that they should now have 
at their head, the two sets of 


ne outlet from the’ State west of pretty gentlemen, one of Washing- 


the Allegany Mountains. To take 
these countries away from the 
United States, would, therefore, 
be, to break up the Union. And 
it really would seem, that the 


radicals of America are afraid 


ton and the other of Whitehall, who 
actually passed Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bills, in 1817 and 1818, for 
the express purpose of preventing 
the radicals of the United States 
and the radicals of England from 


that the Holy Alliance would at-| assisting the South Americans to 


tempt to do this! Blessed fear ! 
May it please God to strengthen 


and preserve it. 


achieve their independence! This 
is most curious to observe. When 


{ was in America, in the year 





It is curious to behold the|1817, eleven Englishmen, who 


radicals of the United States thus | had arrived in that country, who 


inspired with a most salutary | had done nothing to offend its laws, 


dread, which induces them to join, 


were seized, thrown into prison, 


not only in prayers, but in threats, |and most cruelly treated, by the 


with the pretty gentlemen of 
Whitehall, who actually passed 
Six Acts for the express purpose 
of putting down radicals. Strange 
change in so short a space of 


fime! Itis not strange that the ra- | bels ! 


officers of the Congress Govern- 
ment ; because it was proved that 
they were about to proceed to 


South America to take part with 


those who were denominated re- 


And now we hear the Pre- 
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sident of this same Congress 
talking just as if he had always 
been the warm friend of South 


American Independence. 


It is curious to observe, too, 
that both these pretty sets of rulers 
have, up tothis very moment, laws 
in existence for punishing in a 
most severe manner any English- 
man or any American that may 
go to assist in establishing that 
independence, in favour of which 
both Governments declare. I defy 
any man to bring me from the 
history of the whole world an in- 
stance of folly, or of turpitude, 
equal to this. If it were just that 
the South Americans should claim, 
assert; and establish their inde- 
pendence, what right had the Con- 
gress, and what right had the 
people at Westminster, to pass 
laws to punish Americans and 
Englishmen, who would choose to 
If it 
were not right that the South 


adventure in such a cause 


Americans should assert their in- 
dependence, what right have these 


Governments now to proclaim 
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[themselves in favour of that ine 


dependence ! 


The great fault of our Govern- 
ment was, its neglecting to ems 
brace the cause of the South Ame- 
ricans in 1818. If it had stepped 
forward then, while its troops were 
in France, South America would 
have been wholly independent 
long and long ago; and there 
would have been at least ten mer 
of war less belonging to the Ame- 
rican navy. However, the good 
fortune, the mere luck of White- 
hall, now tenders it another chance, 
The Holy Allies will not attempt 
to send French armies across ‘the 
Atlantic, in the face of this de- 





claration of Mr. Munro, who has, 
in reality, thrown his. shield over 
Mr. Canning. The Ministers, if 
we are to believe the Courier, feel 
justly grateful for this protection. 
It says, that now all is safe. It 
says, that the South American 
States are now under the protec- 
tion “‘ of the two nations that pos-~ 
“sess the institutions, and speak 
“ the language of freedom!” And 
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this is that very Courier news-| stronger every day. Spain, freed 
paper which, in 1814, joined the from the Jews, will recover. There 
bloody Old Times in calling for jis nobody growing weak but us. ' 
ie the deposition of James Madison, | The time, therefore, eannot, in all 
and for the recolonization of the human probability, be so favour- 
) Wnited States. This is that same | able as it is now. The successor 
Courier newspaper that so exulted of Mr. Munro may pursue a very 
when it published that speech of different line ; and it is most likely 
Mr. Canning’s, in which he spoke he will. When it is clearly un- 
of the United States’ navy as con- ‘derstood throughout the United 
sisting “ of half-a-dozen fir fri- | States that we are forSouth Ame- 
«‘ gates, with bits of striped bunt-| rican independence, those states 
<< ing flying at their mast heads!” will have a different feeling from 
Here we are now, actually | that which they now have upon 
taking our place under these bits ‘the subject; and, in the mean- 
of striped bunting; or, at least, | while, they may receive, perhaps, 
it is my opinion that we shall |assurances to satisfy them upon 
do this; for, though the oppor-|the subject of Louisiana and the 
tunity is so fair, who is to be-| Floridas. 
lieve that it will be made use 


The Courier tells us that our 


of. The thing to do, is, at once Government |is preparing most 


to declare Mexico independent, | vigorously for war ; that it is rais- 






and to send out a good stout 
fleet with twenty thousand men to 
establish that independence. Mr 
Mvxno says that the policy of the 
United States is to leave the South 


Americans to themselves. That 


ts not the policy of England. 





France is getting stronger a to render the losing 


ing men in all directions; and 


that a great augmentation will 


-|take place when the Parliament 


meets. I believe that one great. 
motive of all this bustle is, to pre- 


vent those who are daily losing. . 


their estates from calling upon the 


17 


process more slow than it is, by 
To 


take off taxes when we are pre- 


taking off some of the taxes. 


paring for war, would be mon- 
This trick 


to a miracle last Session. 


succeeded 
There 


was a constant talk of preparation 


strous ! 


for war, until the money was all 
voted: this year it will, in all pro- 
bability, be the same. No arma- 
ment will, I dare say, be sent out; 
but there will be a talk of it, until 


the money-voting be over. If 


however, noarmament be sent out 
this year, the French will be ready 
The 
President is for leaving the South 


to send out one next year. 


Americans to themselves; and if 
they be left to themselves, their 
decision will finally be against us. 
if Mexico were to become inde- 
pendent of itself, it would be a 
very different thing from becoming 
independent by our means, or 
with our assistance. The United 
States, well aware of the danger 
of rivalship with Mexico, might 
obtain an influence in it; and I 
should not wonder if it were to 
craw it within the vortex of its 
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18 
grand con federation ! "This would 
be ridiculous enough, to be sure ; 
and it must finally produce a 
breaking up of the whole thing; 
but it might exist for a few years:; 
and that would be long enouglr t» 
do us infinite mischief. 

In the meanwhile we shal} see 
the course which the Holy Alli- 
ance will take in this emergeney- 
This Holy Alliance was, in faet, 
the work of Castirreacu; and 
CasTLeREAGH, modest as he was 
mad, ascribed it to the invention 
of Prrr. 


boast in the House of Commons, 


It was CasrLerneacn’s 


that this was an alliance effected 
by him, according to a plan laid 
down by Prrr. England, then, was 
the founder of this alliance; and 
this alliance now sees the Govern 
ment of England hailiftg with. de~ 
light the promise of the radicals ef 
America, that they will assists 
in opposing this alliance. Castle- 
reagh formed this alliance for the 
express purpose of preventing, or 
of putting down all revolutions in 
favour of liberty ; and especially 
all revolutions against royal aathe- 
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city. There are now five distinct; ster, in the year 1814; congratue 


revolutions of this sort going on in 
America; and the English Go- 
yernment, joined by the radicals 
of the United States, and backed 
by the radicals of England, are 
raising troops and fitting out ships 
to favour those revolutions. The 
sovereignty of the people; the 
rights of man; these have been 
made use of, for thirty years past, 
by the adherents of the English 
Government, as subjects, some- 
times of reproach, at other times 
of ridicule ; but this Government 
is now actually about to wage war 
for the rights of man; rights of 
man as pure, as unadulterated as 
those inculcated by Paine. 

We have at last, then, seen a 
curious turn in the conduct of our 
Government. It has brought upon 
us a debt of seven hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, in order 
to annihilate the rights of man 
and to establish the rights of des- 
pots in their stead. A great law- 
giver, named Meruven, (I forget 
bis Christian name.) congratulated 
the great big House at Westmin- 





lated the great and mighty House, 
that England had taken the lead 
in restoring and _ establishing 
for ever legitimate Government 
throughout the world. Alas, for 
Mr. Meruven! ten years have 
net expired, and England is 
actually at the head of all the 
radicals of Europe and Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of giving 
effect to, and crowning with 
success, five distinct democratical 
revolutions. Alas, for Mr. Me- 
ruven! But, this is not all; for, 
there is now no safety for Eng- 
land, except she join, in all parts 
of the world, with those honest 
fellows who have been called re- 


‘bels and jacobins. This is bring- 


ing it to something, at last ; but it 
is the fact; and I should not be 
at all surprised to see Mr. Can- 
ning, if he continue Secretary of 
State for another five years, open- 
ly inviting the Jacobins of France 
to join him. Indeed, what would 
he have left-for him but this, if the 
French King were to resolve on a 
war with this country, joined, as 
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he would be, in a very short time, 
by the United States. It was our 
interest to support the revolution 
in Naples ; to support it in Spain, 
if it had been a thorough revolu- 
tion.. It is our interest to support 
revolution every where : it always 
was our interest to do it: or, at 
least, it has always been our in- 
terest to do it since the American 


And, we 


have contracted a debt of seven 


Revolution took place. 


hundred millions, for the purpose 
of preventing revolution, and for 
that of strengthening the House of 
Bourbon. The House of Bour- 
bon was loaded with an intoler- 
able debt. We gave its subjects 
a pretext for shaking off the debt, 
and for getting rid of a church 
more cumbersome than the debt 
itself; and, as soon as we had 
done these things, we restored the 
House of Bourbon, that it might 
employ against us those resources, 
which we had put into its hands at 
the expense of beggary to our- 
selves. 

Some persons think that the 
Holy Alliance will meditate ven- 
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22 
geance; and they will actually 


arm in consequence of our prepa~ 
rations in behalf of South Ame- 
rica. Our Government call upon 
the Jews not to lend money to the 
Holy Alliance. These papers tell 
us that that alliance is bent upon 
hostility against us ; that we must 
be prepared to resist its efforts ; 
that it is drawing gold out of Eng- 
land to hoard it up for war against 
England. This is a pretty account 
forthe Ministerial papers to give 
us of the Holy Alliance, to be sure, 
No one would have expected such 
a thing, certainly. But, so itis, 
To make war upon us, the Holy 
Alliance has no direct means; but 
it has plenty of indirect means; 
and some persons think, that, even 
at this moment, the invasion of 
Hanover by Russia, and the oc- 
cupation of Belgium by France 
are in contemplation. It is cere 
tain that we ought to give inde- 
pendence to Mexico, though one 
of the consequences should be the 
occupation even of Holland by the 
French ; and that, as to Hanover, 
it ought not to occupy one moment 











of eur attention. _ But, it is not 
what ought to be, but what is 
likely to be, that we ought to 
think about; and, whatever might 
be the wish of Mr. Cannuxc, | 
am muuch disposed to believe, that 
a hare hint respecting Honover 
and Belgium, and particularly re- 
specting the former, would make 
that gentleman pretty nearly as 
eo as ice with regard to the in- 
dependence of South America. 
However, I cannot say that I 
@ink the Holy Alliance will make 
any movements of great conse- 
quence, for the present. They 
bave stifled that which they so 
mmch dreaded in Portugal and 
Spain. They will, perhaps, in- 
trigue, and threaten, with re- 
gard to South America.. They 
may dissemble in order to gain 
time. In the meanwhile we ought 
to push on; we ought to make 
Mexico independent, form a treaty 
with her, offensive and defensive ; 
and thns put an everlasting bridle 
into the mouth of the United 
States. The President tells us, 
that his Navy is going on increas- 
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ing at a great rate; and our base 
and stupid Courier hugs itself with 
delight, that this navy is going to 
be employed for our protection ! 
He does not consider that the 
President’s words relative to South 
America are mere wind. That 
his suecessor may take an en- 
tirely different tone. That even 
the President is very far from 
thinking about war ; and, perhaps, 
that, alter all, the main object of 
the Speech may be to prolong the 
struggle in South America, and 
to stir up another war between 
England and France, the profit of 
which will fall to the share of the 
United States. 

Now, therefore, now is the time 
for us to strike the blow. The 
Bourbons have effected their pur- 
pose so completely in Spain, that 
they will not be disposed to risk 
much just at present. Spain her- 
self is not capable of an effort as 
yet; and therefore this is the time. 
War we must have within a very 
few years with France and with 
the United States of America, un- 
less we now establish the inde- 
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_ pendence of Mexico, or unless | to encourage the reader to believe 
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the Parliament have, at different 


_ tend to produce that content which 


we be prepared to sink down to| 


nothing. 


As to the means of fitting out an 


armament, sufficient to establish 


the independence of Mexico, there 


are, in the first place, the sixteen 


hundred thousand pounds which 


times, advanced to the clergy of 
the established church. Next, 
there are nearly twenty millions 
due to the nation from the East 
India Company. There are nu- 
merous other large sums, which 
the nation might justly reclaim ; 
and, last of all, there would be a 
deduction from the interest of the 
debt. Thus the object might be 
accomplished, and the taxes on 
Malt and on Salt might be wholly 
: The 
taking off of these taxes would be 


a great relief to the country, would 


taken off at the same time. 


increase the consumption of grain 
and of meat, and would greatly 


is always so necessary in a state 
of war. 


Far be it from. me, however, 





that any of these things will take 
place. The Courier proclaims 


by beat of drum that the Govern- 


‘ment are preparing for war ; but 


my real opinion is that no war is 
intended, except a continuation 
of that which has so long been 
going on, namely, the. war upon 


our purses. 





WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Tue whole of our colonies in 
the West Indies appear to have 
been thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion by a letter of Lord Bathurst, 
and by the preathings, or, rather, 
bawlings, of the Methodistical 
bands. Lord Bathurst’s letter has 
not, that I know of, been yet 
before the public; but the work- 
ings of that rascally tribe, known 
by tne name of Methodist Mission- 


aries, have been visible enough, 


for a long time, both at home and. 
in the colonies. In my Letter to 
Wilberforce I said, that if these 
Methodists were not put down, the 
colonies must be lost to England. 
The people at Barbadoes seem, 
from the following documents, 
to have taken a very short and | 
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straight course with these gentry. 
The Methodist missionaries, who, 
let it be observed, are supported 





by money which is in a manner 
stolen from the poor silly crea-| 
tures in England, had, it seems, | 
been for a long time venting their’ 
atrocious abuse against the people 
of Barbadoes. At last, on the 
20th of October, a good number 
of people met, at a place called 
the Wesleyan Chapel, in Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes, and tore the 
chapel down, and completely de- 
The Governor issued | 
his proclamation on the 22d of 


October, offering a reward of one 


stroyed it. 


hundred pounds for evidence suffi- | 
cient to prosecute the offenders | 
to conviction. The following 
documents will show, that this 
proclamation was answered by| 
apother on the part of the people ; 
and that the latter appear to have | 
had a complete triumph. Let me| 
now insert the documents, and| 


then offer such remarks as they| 


suggest. 


BARBADOES. 


Great and Signal Triumph over Me- 


uw thodism, and total destruction of the 
Chapel ! 


| 


Bridge-Town, Tuesday, Oct. 21, 1823. | 

The inhabitants of this island are 
respectfully informed, that in con- 
sequence of the unmerited and un- 
provoked attacks which have re- 





peatedly been made upon the com- 
1 ag dine Methodist Mission- | 
aries (otherwise known as agents: 


to the villanous African Society,) 
a party of respectable gentlemen 
formed the resolution of closing 
the Methodist concern altogether ; 
with this view, they commenced la- 
bours on Sunday evening, and they 
have the — satisfaction in 
announcing, that by twelve o’clock 
last night they effected the total 


destraction of the chapel. 


To this information they have to 
add, that the Missionary made his 
escape yesterday afternoon in a 
small vessel for St. Vincent; there- 
by avoiding that expression of the 
public feeling towards him, perso- 
nally, which he had so richly de- 
served. 

It is hoped that, as this informa- 
tion will be circulated throughout 
the different islands and colonies, 
all persons who consider them- 
selves true lovers of religion, will 
follow the laudable example of 
the Barbadians, in putting an end 


‘to Methodism and Methodist cha- 


pels throughout the West Indies. 


Copy of Sir Henry Warde's Procla- 
mation, as it appeared in “ the Bar- 
badian” Newspaper of the 22d of 
October, 1823 :-— 

BaRBADOES. 

Whereas it has been represented 
to me that a riotous assembly eol- 
lected at the Wesleyan Chapel on: 
Sunday night, the 19th, and Mon- 
day night, the 20th instant, and 
proceeded to demolish the build- 
ing, which they completely de- 
stroyed. And whereas if such an 
outrageous violation of all law and 
order be suffered to pass unpunish- 
ed, no man will be safe either in 
person or property; since when 
the very ends of civil association’ 
are thus defeated—the people find- 
ing the laws too feeble to afford’ 
them protection, must court the fa- 
vour of the mob, and remain en- 
tirely at their mercy. In such: 
a state of things the laws are only 
a scourge to the weak : and where- 
as,in a society constituted as this 
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to be apprehended from such evil 
example :— 

I de therefore, by and with the 
advice of His Majesty’s Council, 
hereby offer a reward of one hun- 
dred pounds to any person or per- 
sons who will give such information 
as will lead to the conviction of any 
person or persons concerned in the 
aforesaid riotous proceedings. 

Given under my hand and seal 
at Arms, at Government House, 
this 22d day of October, 1823, and 
in the fourth year of His Majesty's 
reign. 

God save the King! 

By his Excellency’s Command. 
Wa. Hussanps, Dep. Sec. 
Bridge-Town Thursday, Oct 23. 

Whereas a Proclamation having 
appeared in the Barbadian news- 
paper of yesterday, issued by order 
of His Excellency the Governor, 
offering a reward of 100/. for the 
conviction of any person or persons 
eoncerned in the said-to-be-riotous 
proceedings of the 19th and 20th 
inst. ; public notice is hereby given 
to such person or persons who may 
feel inclined, either from pecuniary 
temptation: or vindictive feeling, 
that should they attempt to come 
forward to injure, in any shape, 


" any individual, they shall receive’ 


that punishment which their crimes 
will justly deserve. They are to 
understand that to impeach is not 
to convict, and that the reward of- 
fered will only be given upon con- 
cannot be effected 
whilst the people are firm to them- 
selves. 

And whereas it may appear to 
those persons who. are unac- 
quainted with the circumstances 
which occasioned the ‘said’ procla- 
mation, that the demolition of the, 
chapel was effected by the rabble of 
this community, in order to create 
anarchy, riot, and insubordination, 
to trample upon the laws of the 


' country, and to subvert good order. 
_ Jt is considered animperative duty 


to repel the charge, and to state— 
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firstly, that the majority of the 
sons assembled were of the first 
respectability, and were supported 
by the concurrence of 9-lvths of 
the community; secondly, that 
their motives were patriotic and 
loyal—namely, to eradicate from 
this soil the germ of Methodism, 
which was spreading its baneful 
influence over a certain class, and 
which ultimately would have in- 
jured both church and state. With 
this view the chapel was demo- 
lished, and the villanous preacher 
who headed it, and belied us, was 
compelled by a speedy flight to re- 
move himself from the island. 
With a fixed determination, 
therefore, to put an end to Me- 
thodism in this island, all Metho- 
dist preachers are warned not to 
approach these shores; as, if they 
do, it will be at their own peril. 
God save the King and the 
people, 


Begging the Governor’s pardon, 
I think his logic not good. Be- 
cause men will not sit quietly and 
have their throats cut, it does not 
follow that no one will be safe 
neither in person nor in property, 
This was by no means the case 
of a Methodist preacher in Eng- 
land. 1, for my part, think if 
abominably unjust to protect the 
fellows. here from such mud and 
rotten eggs as the boys choose to 
throw at them; but very different 
is the casein a place like Barba- 
does,, Every one who knows any 
thing of these impudent, vaga~ 
bonds, knows to what length they 
ase capable of going. A friend 
told, me,,that, in 1820,, he. was 
going by one of the rendezvous 
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of this sect in the parish of Lam- 
beth; he heard'a fellow bawling 
aloud something about assassina- 
tion: curiosity led him in, when 
he heard the raffian beseeching 
his hearers not to read the Re- 
gister of Cobbett, for that Cobbett 
was a hardened sinner, who re- 
commended assassination. If it 
had been I, instead of my friend 
who heard this, shoul f not have 
had a clear right, in the eye of 
. justice, to seize this scoundrel by 
_ the collar, drag him from his tub, 
and trample upon his neck. I 
know this to be afact. I could 
bring evidence of it upon the oath 
of most credible witnesses, and 
therefore I can easily believe that 
the impudent vagabonds in Bar- 
badoes richly merited the pulling 
down of their den. 

- All that this ruffian at Lambeth 
could do against me, was, to cause 
me to be held in abhorrence by 
some score or two of persons, who 
would scarcely ever have the 
power to do me harm or good. 
Far different must the case have 
been in Barbadoes. There it was 
an affair of instigation to the cut- 
ting of throats; and were the 
white people of that colony te 
stand with their arms folded, until 
the razor or the knife was actually 
applied for the purpose of their 

destruction! If I had heard the 





Lambeth roffian’;.if I had taken 
all the measures which the law 
allows of to obtain redress, what 
redress was there for me. And 
what redress, then, was there for 
the people of Barbadoes, whose 
very lives were put in imminent 
peril by the bawlers of this cha- 
pel. 

The answer to the Governor’s 
proclamation is a document full 
of good sense. The Morning 
Chronicle may rail against it as 
long as it pleases, but it appears 
to me to express the only senti- 
ments becoming the people in such 
anemergency. It is quite useless 
to tell them about there being an 
end of all law ; ubout the disse- 
lution of the civil association. 
There is no law ; there is no civil 
association ; there is no property ; 
there is no personal safety, if these 
bellowing blackguards be pro- 
tected by the Government in their 
inroads upon the islands. I am 
very much pleased at the warning 
which the people give the Metho- 
dist Preachers, not to approach 
their island. The best possible 
thing is to keep them out of the , 
island ; and the next best thing 


is, to fling them into the sea if 


they land. 

It ought always to be borne in 
mind by the people of England, 
that the question now agitated with 


ins ite RE epiie 
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_regard to the West India Islands, 


is by no means a question of li- 
berty -or slavery. The negroes 
are better off, and much more free, 


than the far greater part of the 


Catholies of Ireland. A writer in 
the Morning Chronicle of this very 
day, who signs himself “ An Trish 
Slave,” calls upon Mr, Wilber- 
foree to look at the beatings,- the 


_shootings, the hackings, and chop- 


pings, which the enslaved and 
starving Irish have to endure. It 
is, in fact, no question of liberty 
or of slavery, but a question of 
keeping possession of the West 
India Islands, or of giving them 
up. If the Methodists be not put 
down, the white colonists must be 
put down ; the islands must Le 
Jef to the blacks ; that is to say, 
to be'eultivated, as far as they are 
cultivated at all, for the benefit of 
the enemies of England. 


*» This should be borne in mind 


by the people of England, who 


. ought also to bear in mind that the 
. bitterest .fogs of freedom in Eng- 
Jand*have been, and are, the Me- 
~ thodists.. Amongst the. people of 
the north they have served as 


spies and blood-money men. T 


- know, as well as others, all about | 
They 


the works of corruption. 
know what seat-selling is. . They. 
know all about the perjury and. 


debauchery occasioned by cor- 
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ruption’s workings; and yet they 
have been the constant, the steady, 
the zealous friends and supporters 
of that hellish corruption. They 
are the vilest crew that God ever 
suffered to infest the earth. Well 
may the people of Barbadoes call 
them, “ villanous!” The Metha- 
dist Conferences in England have 
put forth the most wicked, the most 
false, and most abominable accu- 
sations against the people of Eng- 
land. These Methodists: these 
teachers, as they have the impu- 
dence to call themselves, saw five 
hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, some of whom were killed, 
and the rest grievously wounded 
at Manchester; and the base ruf- 
fians joined the boroughmongers 
in applauding the deed. The 
friends of freedom have found 
fault, and justly found fault with 
the main body of the established 
clergy for their hostility to those — 
principles which the Government 
itself ig now arming to uphold; 
but, hostile to freedom as the esta- 
blished clergy have ‘been, their 
hostility has been nothing in point 
of virulence compared with that 
of these ruffian sectarians. 

Let the public, therefore, and 
‘particularly let the friends of free- 
dom, reflect well before they cen- 
sure the. conduct of the people of 
Barbadoes. -It is nonsense {0 
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talk about a mother country, if 
that country favours a set of mis- 
creants, the necessary tendency 
of whose workings is to overturn 
the colony. That can be no mo- 
ther country, Lory Barsurst 
can be no mother, if he encourage, 
or permit, persons to go for the 
express purpose of doing those 
things which must, in the end, 
prove destructive to the colonists. 

I never read any of the age 
counts of trials, where boys and 
others are punished for disturbing 
the places of worship, as these me- 
thodist haunts are called; I never 
read of these punishments, with- 
out being filled with indignation 
1 really wonder that the boys 
when brought before the magis- 
trates, do not ask what rotten eggs 
were made for! I can remember 
when they were employed with 
singular efficacy, with the most 
happy effect, upon these itinerant 
bawlers. But of late years, and 
just in proportion as corruption 
has grown more and more rotten 
these vermin have been upheld 
by the public authorities. They 
discovered that the profitable 
course, as well as the safe course, 
was for them to shake hands with 
corruption ; to give her support ; 
to get support from her in return ; 
and, besides this, to get pensions 
and places for their sons and re- 
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lations. This line they have pur- 
sued most successfully. They 
have as large a share of the pub- 
lic plunder as any description of 
persons in this plundered country. 
They have, as I said before, been 
the bitterest of all the enemies of 
liberty. They have never missed 
an opportunity of giving her a 
stab. I do not know that I have 
ever heard of one single metho- 
dist parson that was not a friend 
of corruption. 

Books upon books they write. 
Tracts upon tracts. Villanous 
sermons upon villanous sermons 
they preach. Rail they do, like 


.| Cropper and Bott Smith, against 
»|the West India slave-holders ; 


but not a word do you ever hear 
from them against the slave-hold- 
ers in Lancashire and in Ireland. 





On the contrary, they are conti- 
nually telling the people here that 
they ought to thank the Lord for 
the blessings they enjoy; that they 
ought to thank the Lord, not for 


»|@ bellyful and a warm back, but 


for that abundant grace of which 
they are the bearers, and for which 
they charge them only one penny. 
per week each ; that is to say, but 
little more than a tenth part of 
what they have allowed them to 
live upon by the generous clergy, 

churchwardens and overseers of 


the hundreds of Clavering and 
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Loddon in the county of Norfolk. | 


Qnly a tenth part of what they 
have to live upon for bringing 
them all that abundant grace for 
which they ought to be so thankful. 
The people of Barbadoes do 
not seem to have been willing to 
give up their purses and their 
throats in mere compliment to this 
loving connexion between saint- 
ship and corruption. They, per- 
haps, had no idea of the connex- 
ion, and especially of the grounds 
of it. Itseems next to impossible 
that they could have understood 
any thing of the matter ; else they 
certainly would not have talked of 
the Missionaries as enemies of the 
Government. They are its fast 
friends, 1 can assure the people 
of Barbadoes; and though their 
business in the islands is to pro- 
fess a love of liberty, here they 
are mortal enemies even of the 
sound. 
In my Letter to Wilberforce, I 
suggested to the West Indians to 
cause a little work to be made and 
published, containing a faithful 
history of that man’s public con- 
duct; and especially containing 
the date of every vote that he ever 
gave in Parliament. If we find 


_ that there never was an act passed, 


since he has been in Parliament !. 


never one single act for lessening’ 
the liberties of the. people, and 





for which act he did not vote; if 
we find that to be the case, what 
must be the conclusion in the mind 
ofevery man of sincerity ? 

I would also recommend to the 
West Indians to cause to be col- 
lected together as many facts as 
possible, relating to the conduct 
of Methodist Parsons or Metho- 
dist Conferences, touching poli- 
tical matters. The public should 
always be remindeil, that these 
abominable vermin were amongst 
the loudest of the slanderers of 
the unfortunate and_ill-treated 
Queen. Several Clergymen of 
the Church of England, had the: 
honesty to stand ferward in ker 
defence ; but not one single man 
of these Methodists, who, ext after 
the Quakers, have been, for the 
last thirty years, the most servile 
of all the votaries of corruption. 
Curious it is, too, that this Quaker 
sect, who never speak above their 
breath, when they talk of the suf- 
ferings of Englishmen and Irish- 
men, and who, like Humpback in: 
the play, can wheedle with the: 
devil when they approach a king 
or a minister or a general, are as 
loud and as! bold as the bullies of . 
a brothel, when talking of the 
cruelties practised by West India . 
planters. Look at Ireland, you . 
buttonless hypocrites. Look at the 
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‘on your ancestors apostatized | without feeling the consequences 
te -| of it. .Why not cause to be pub- 
purely for gain. Look at them : a 5 
See how they are treated for their lished a BOOK, | 
faithful adherence to their reli-|in imitation of Fox’s. Book . 
sion: look at them: see them Martyrs, except that the Book o 
righted, before you. publish an- | Saints should contain -e and 
nual accounts of your sufferirgs : | not lies, like Fox’s Book? If the 
look at the starving Catholics of | heroes were well strung up, one 
Ireland, before you melt in huma- | by one, with suitable anecdotes of 
nity at the thought of a fat and | their lives and adventures, I am 
lazy negro of Jamaica. deceived if they would have many 

The West Indians have a good | people to listen to them after- 
deal at stake. I wonder they do| wards. They get into a place 
not better themselves. Their only | where they can talk without being 
real enemies are the hypocrite | handled in a manner that they de- 

Quakers and Methodists. If it| serve. Nobody dares say of them, 
was my affair instead of theirs, |in answer to their speeches, that 
and | had their means, I would ‘which ought to be said of them. 
go far towards putting them down | But, in a publication such as I am 








in the course of a twelvemonth. 
Their attack on the West Indians 
is of the most foul and base cha- 
racter. It is an appeal to hypo- 
crisy in many instances ; and were 
it is not, it is an appeal to hu- 
manity, under the guidance of 
ignorance. To swear falsely 
against your neighbour, and that 
too for the purpose of maliciously 
taking from him property or life, 
is not more wicked than the con- 
duct of these people. I would not 
fight them with their own weapons, 
for that is impossible; but I would 
fight them in such a way as should 
make their lives very uneasy. 
They should not calumniate me 


proposing, they might be handled 
in a manner becoming their de- 
serts. ] was very much pleased at 
reading the above documents from 





pleased, because these documents 
presented something wholly new in 
the conduct of West India plant- 
ers, who have always appeared to 
me to be, as a body, the most 


of the earth. For years, and al- 
most for scores of years, they 


have been a sort of butt for every 


Scores of them have sat still and 





Barbadoes; and I was the more. 


wretched cowards upon the face ’ 


carter to exercise himself upon. : 


never opened their lips, whilst the « 
blackest of all black tyrants ; 
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whilst the hardest of all hardened 
slave drivers; whilst the basest 
and bloodiest of mankind, the un- 
sparing ruffians of Orangemen, 
who are cruel for cruelty’s sake, 
and insolent from the pure love 
of insolence. West . Indians, 
men as gentle, as generous, and 
as good as ever breathed, have 
set still, and with their: lips 
‘sealed up, while ruffians like these 
have taunted them. They really 
seem to have been wanting in ‘the 
qualities necessary to self-preser- 
vation. They seem always to 
have stood at the bar, pleading 
guilty. I, who knowa great deal 
about the treatment of negro 
slaves, who know how much bet- 


ter they are fed than the people 


of Scotland and of the North of 
‘England ever were, have often 
been half tempted to say some- 
thing in defence of the West 
‘Indians ; but why should I, when 
I saw them rather joining than 
otherwise with the calumpiators 
‘of themselves in calumniating us; 
and when I saw that they had not 
the ceurage to say a word for 
themselves ? 

The proceedings in Barbadoes 
seem to’ promise a new line of 
‘conduct. Let all the’ islands fol- 
Tow the example of Barbadoes, 
and there will soon be tranquillity. 
The villanous reviler escaped, it 





seems, or he would doubtless have 
been flung into the-sea.. It is, as 
I said before, useless to talk about 
anarchy and confusion; for, as I 
said in my Letter to Wi zer- 
Force, anarchy and confusion 
must come, if these men be not 
expelled. Is there: no vagrant 
act in the West Indies? Are 
there no magistrates to inforce a 
vagrant act? Recollect, People 
of England, recollect the accu- 
sations against you, as preachers 
of sedition. Cannot the Assem- 
blies in the Islands pass Sedition 
Bills.’ It is a hard’ case if there 
is no lawyer there to find out law 
for the punishing of those who 
openly instigate to the most dan- 
gerous of all insurrections. 

-- Inconclusion, let me once more 
observe, that the question is a 
question of dominion. If we be 
prepared to give up the West 
India Colonies, we may take part 
with the Missionaries ; but if we 
be not prepared to give up those 
Colonies, we must take part with 
the people of Barbadoes. 





STRAW: PLAT. 


Tue time is approaching for 
the making of preparations for 
putting the finishing stroke to this 
great undertaking. I shall by-and- 
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by speak about the sowing of, 


Spring wheat. First, however, 
let me insert a very interesting 
article from a Dublin newspaper, 
which was sent me a few days 
ago. There is, it seems, a So- 
ciety in Dublin, who give pre- 
miums for certain performances 
in arts and manufactures. I know 
nothing of this Society, however, 
beyond that which I find in the 
following article, which appears 
to be a Report from a Committee 
of this Society. 
** IRISH STAW PLAIT. 

“ Sir Edward Stanley present- 
‘ed to the Dublin Society, the 
* following report from the Com- 
“ mittee appointed to adjudge the 
‘* premiums offered by this Society 
“on the 10th of July last, for the 
“best imitation of Leghorn Straw 
“* Plait, made up, under form of 
* hat or bonnet, and manufactured 
“ solely of Irish materials. 

“To Miss Mary Collins of 
“ Plattin, near Drogheda, a gold 
“medal, value 101—being the 
* first premium for the finest and 
*evenest Plait made from avena 
** flavescens, or yellow oat grass, 
“and exhibited under form of a 
*« small fancy hat. 

“ To Miss Susanna Gormley of 
“ Kiltimon, near Newtown-Mount- 
“* Kennedy, th» silver medal and 





‘© 51, being the second premium 
‘“‘ for Plait made from cynosurus 
“‘ eristatus, or crested dog’s tail, 
“ yulgo trawnyeen, and exhibited 
“ in the form of a bonnet. 

“To Miss Christiana Camp- 
“ bell of Londonderry, the silver 
“ medal, being the third premium 
“ for Plait made of agrostis vul- 
“ garis, or common ‘bent grass, 
‘“ and exhibited under the form 
“ ofa very tasteful bonnet. 

“The Committee beg leave to 
“state, that one of the persons 
“ whom they had called to {their 
“ assistance, informed them that 
‘“ he had seen in Paris a Leghorn 
‘* straw hat, plaited purposely for 
“ the Duchess of Berri, the value 
“ of which was estimated at 1000 
* francs; and that in his opinion, 
“ the straw hat, to which the Com- 
“mittee have adjudged the first 
“premium, was of a texture 
** equally fine and curious ; and it 
“* was the general opinion that the 
“‘ person who made this hat was 
“ capable of executing Plait in 
“ perfection, of any of the more 
“ ordinary description. 

“The bonnet to which the se- 
“* cond premium has been adjudg- 
“ed, is in the rough, without 
“either stoving or pressing. It 
‘was commended for the eyen« 
“ness and regularity of the Plait, 
“and its close imitation to that 
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“commonly imported from Leg- 
** horn. 

“« The bonnet to which the third 
* premium was adjudged, has un- 
*.dergone the process of stoving 
* and dressing. 

‘¢ The Committee feel consider- 
*« able satisfaction in being able 
“further to state, that twenty- 
‘* four specimens were exhibited 
‘* for the premiums, fabricated by 
** persons living in various and 
** widely remote parts of Ireland ; 
*‘ and from the general ability dis- 
‘* played in this their first attempt, 
“¢ your Committee are disposed to 
*¢ infer, that considerable improve- 
** ments may hereafter be made, 
“* and that ata future period this 
*“« manufacture, of which the mate- 
“rials are naturally abundant in 
“severy part of the country, 
** may possibly become a valuable 
“+ branch of commerce. 

‘* The imperfection noticed con- 
** sisted chiefly in the inequality 
“* of the colour, which your Com- 
*‘ mittee are of opinion may fairly 
“+ be attributed to the lateness of 
“*the period at which the pre- 
“miums were offered,-and the 
“ continued unfavourableness of 
** the season.” 

This Committee called the plat 
“« imitations of Leghorn ;” and, I 
‘dare say, they would resort toa 
circumlocution as long as my arm, 


1 
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rather than describe it by ifs true 
and natural appellation, “ Oob- 
bett plat.” In England the * pa- 
trons” of this manufacture call it 
“ English Leghorn Plat.” Some 
call it “‘ Domestic Leghorn”! 1 
laugh at all these tricks: it was 
my business to make the disco- 
very ; it was my business to dis- 
cover that we had the means of 
making the plat; and it is the 
business of these miserable crea- 
tures to discover the means of 
making, if they possibly can, the 
nation forget that it owes the dis- 
covery to me. 

This Sir Epwarp Sraniery 
seems to think that this may be- 
come a valuable branch of com- 
merce; but he says not a word 
about the man who will, if it be- 
come such branch, have been the 
real creator of it. However, [ 
shall say no more about this at 
present ; but beg leave to point 
out to the reader the progress 
which the thing appears to have | 
made in Ireland, where, indeed, 
it is more wanted than in any 
other part of the kingdom. The 
reader will perceive that the plat 
in Ireland was made of three of 
the sorts of grass pointed out in 
my list: that isto say, the yellow 
oat gtass, crested dog’s tail, and 
the common couch grass. The 
Irish call it, as the botanists do, I 
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believe, common bent grass ; but of getting at the materials. The 
‘t is what we call the common Italians use the Spring wheat, 
couch grass. which they sow very thick upon 
The Committee state that they iclean poor tend. The French 
were informed, that the plat to call this wheat, b/é de Mars; that 
which they awarded their highest is to say, corn of March, or wheat 
premium, was of a texture equally |of March; or, as we should call 
fine and curious with a bonnet |it, March wheat. They call it 
made expressly for the Duchess ‘thus because it is, generally, sows 
de Berri, the value of which was in March, when the barley is sown. 
estimated at a thousand francs. 1 ‘It is wheat of a small grain, and 
will bet the Society a thousand jit is bearded like rye. It is very 
francs: 1 will bet Sir Epwarp|much sown in France and Italy. 
Srancey a thousand francs, that| Mr. James Consett, during his 
the plat made by Miss Mary | Ride, found it in great abund- 
Coxtixs of Piarri, near Droc-|ance in several parts, and par- 
nepa, to whom the Society gave|ticularly about the centre of 
their highest premium, is not more|France. He brought home a 
than half as fine as the plat of|sample of the grain, which [ im- 
a whole bonnet, which will be| mediately recognised for the real 
_ completed by two young women | Spring wheat, of which I formerly 
of Hertfordshire on or before the | sowed a good deal at Botley. This 
first of April next. If then, the| wheat was sown in England, in 
bonnet of the Duchess de Berri pretty large quantities, about 
were valued at a thousand francs, | twelve or fourteen years ago ; but, 
what ought this bonnet, when it| since that time, there has been in- 


shall be finished, be valued at?! troduced a sort of wheat which 
The plat of which I have just 


been speaking, is not only finer, 
but a great deal finer than that of 
the bonnet of Miss Wopeuovse. 
It is not, however, this exquisite 
work, that we ought so much to 
think about. The general run of 
the manufacture must be of a 
much coarser texture; and there 


must be an easy and regular mode 











sown late inthe winter, and some- 
times even in March. It, there- 
fore, has been called, of late, 
Spring wheat. But it is a grain 
very different from the other; for 
{ have sown the other in May, 
and have had a tolerable crop 
from it; but if you sow the Tala- 
vera wheat after March, it will 
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is called Talavera wheat. This is 
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produce no crop, and will hardly 
come out into ear. It is a bearded 
wheat; Miuver calls it Summer 
or Spring wheat, and he gives it, 
as the botanical name, Triticum 
JEstivum. This wheat does not 
throw out many branches, like the 
winter wheat. It grows more 
after the mannerof barley. There- 
fore it must be sown very thick, in 
order to have the straw very fine. 
I said, some time back, that it 
would require fifteen bushels to 
the acre. 1 am disposed to think 
that twenty bushels would not be 
too much. The seed for an acre 
would, therefore, cost about six 
pounds. Rent and taxes might 
cost two pounds more. Ploughing 
and sowing, harrowing and rolling, 
two pounds more; but then, I 
have no question that there would 
be a produce sufficient. for the 
making of two thousand bonnets ; 


and I-am also very well satisfied,. 


that it would be impossible to col- 
lect grass of any description under 
an expense more than Couble of 
that which would attend the ob- 
taining of this wheat straw. 
However, another thing is, that 
the wheat'straw is much more easy 
to work than any other: not more 
durable perhaps than the straw of 
grass; not handsomer perhaps 
than the straws of some,sorts of 
grass; certainly it is impossible 


to get wheat straw so very fine as 
the straw of some sorts of grass:: 
but, for the general run of the ma- 
nufacture, the wheat: straw will 
certainly be the material. It cant 
be raised with so little trouble; it 
will be so completely unmixed 
with weeds and other matter than 
itself ; it will be so easily harvest- 
ed; the place of growing it will 
be so completely a matter of 
choice ; it will require so little as- 
sorting, being, as it will be, ‘so 
nearly of a size: it will, in short, 
possess so many, and such decid- 
ed advantages over the straw of 
}grass, that I am confident it will 
be the article of which ‘ninety-nine 
hundredths of the hats and bon- 
nets will be made. ower 
The grain of this Spring wheat 
is become very scarce in England ; 
and it may be very difficult, inmany 
cases; to get this grain. That re- 
turning good sense, which is now 
apparent in almost every part of 
the kingdom; that good sense 
which appears to be resolved to 
put an end to the system of creat- 
ing little hypocrites,’ under the 
name of giving education to chil- 
dren ; that good sense will, I hope, 
turn the “‘ National School-houses” 
to a really beneficial account ; 
that is to say, put children into 
them to learn how to contribute 
towards the ‘ real’ wealth” and 
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strength of their country, by the 
very same act that gives them- 
selves bread and clothing. Talk 
as long as the saints please about 
the grace of God, I take the best 
evidence of the grace of God to 
be a holy resolution to maintain 
oneself by one’s own labour. 

I trust that the prevalence of 
this spirit will, in time, become 
once more universal in England. 
Instead of going moping and pau- 
perizing about, I hope to see the 
people using the means of main- 
taining thentselves. The Epin- 
surca Reviewers, in their re- 
marks upon my Cottage Economy, 
expressed a wish that I would 
point out something by way of in- 
doors employment for the wives 
and children of the agricultural 
labourers, Here is that in-doors 
employment! Here is the very 
thing that was wanted. Here is 
a manufactory that must be car- 
nied on by hand, and only by hand. 
The materials grow in every field 
and every hedge. The smallest 
child can do something in the ma- 
nufacture, the extent of which 
may be very great, especially if 
we have free intercourse with the 
immense regions of South Ame- 
rica. 

To return to the wheat: I was 
going to observe, that many per- 
sons who may wish to introduce 


the manufacture into their pa- 
rishes, will, doubtless, be unable to 
get any of the real Spring wheat. 
In such a case, common. winter 
wheat will do very well. It ought 
to be suwn in January or Febru- 
ary; and, if the ground be light, 


the sowing, by sheep or pigs, until 
it be very hard. The same quan- 
tity of seed ought to be sowed upon 
the acre. A gentleman might 
sow a few rods in his garden, if 
the ground were vot too rich. 
Suppose a labourer were to sow 
four or five rod in his garden. 
They would produce straw enough 
for forty or fifty bonnets. And, 
would not his wife and children 
be, during the winter, better em- 
ployed in picking, in sorting, in 
platting this straw, than in prowl- 
ing about, pulling the farmers’ 
hedges, or standing begging at 
the doors of the parish officers ® 
Would it not be more pleasant 
for the father of a family to see 
his children thus employed in a 
winter's evening, than to see them 
sit shivering round a miserable 
fire-place mumbling over a cant- 
ing “ Tract,” inculeating the 
blessings of poverty, and incul- 
cating, atthe same time, the duty 
of giving pennies to the Metho- 
dist parson ? 

In short, if this manufacture do 





it ought to be trampled down, after _ 
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not, in the end, produce a mate- 
ridl change in the state and man- 
ners of the people, it must be the 
fault of the landowners them- 
selves.. Here is a manufacture, 
the benefits of which naturally dis- 
tribute themselves amongst land- 
owners, farmers and labourers. It 
must be beneficial to them all.- It 
cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial. In time it will work its 
own way; but the coming of its 
beneficial effects may be greatly 
hastened by the landowners them- 
selves. 

- To make this plain to every 
reader, let me suppose the poor 
rates of a parish to amount to 
four hundred pounds a-year. It 
will be found that nearly or quite 
‘the half of this is required to be 
paid away in the shape of relief, 
merely on account of a want of 
sufficient employment for women 
and children. One half acre of 
wheat, sown in the manner before 
described, would furnish ample 
employment for all the women and 
all the children; and, I willventure 
to say, that there will: be many 
parishes, the poor rates of which 
will be diminished in the propor- 
tion of one-fourth, at least, by the 
introduction of this manufacture. 
The diminution of the poor rates, 
from this cause, will, of course, 
be in proportion to the pains taken 
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by the land proprietors, and other 
great payers of poor rates; but, 
if, upon an average, the poor rates, 
in the country villages alone, 
should experience a diminution of 
only a tenth part, what a benefit 
is here! And, in how short a time 
it will have been produced ! 

The Zandowners ought, however, 
to bestir themselves. The farmers 
have a much more feeble interest 
in the matter than they have. Nor 
is it the saving of rates which is 
alone to be considered. We ought 
to think of the change which the 
manufacture would make in the 
state of the labouring people; 
how it would augment the quantity 
of their food, the. quantity and 
quality of their clothing; how 
much more happy they would be ; 
how much less frequently tempted 
by their distresses to commit 
crimes of all sorts, and to ven- 
ture even their lives, as they now 
do, in the miserable practice of 
poaching. Much of the misery 
of the country people arises from 
the want of in-doors employment. 
This in doors employment has 
been taken away by a system 
which has drawn manufacturers 
into great bodies. This manu- 
facture of straw must be general ; 
must be found in all parts of the 
country; must find employment 
for the inside of the cottage; and 
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must, therefore, be greatly be- 
neficial. ~~ 

When there is employment to 
be offered to a woman and her 
children, they very soon cease to 
be paupers. Persons long in the 
habit of receiving parish relief, 
naturally become low minded and 
spiritiess. That the labourmg 
people have been greatly de- 
graded, from this cause, is noto- 
rious. But, it does not require a 
long time to bring them about, if 
a right method be pursued. To 
pursue this method is the business 
of the owners of the land. Daty 
towards their own families, as 
well as towards the labourers, 
calls upon them to do it; and if 
they neglect this duty, they will 
assuredly feel the consequences 
of such neglect. 

1 am not aware that any in- 
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structions can be necessary, rela- 
tive to the sowing of the wheat, 
except those which I have given 
above; and as to all the other 
matters, they have been before 
fully treated of, in the Eighth 
Number of Cottage Economy, 
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fact, no complete assortment left, 
and no Locust trees at all.—The 
orders that have been received 
shall be, as far as possible, exe- 
cuted ; but I would rather receive 
no more orders this year, except 
for Apple Trees.——I shall, next 
week, give an account of my ~ 
Acorns and Nuts. I hope they 
will arrive sound ; for, if they do, 
I shall see growing in England 
many a wood: of White Oak and 
of Black Oak. - Immense quanti- 
ties of the bark of the latter are 
imported into this country from 
America, for the purpose of dye- 
ing. How strange, that this tree 
should never have been planted 
here, when it will grow as welk 
here as in America! I saw two 
of this tree at Mr. Becxrorn’s 
at Fonruixt, in 1808. They were 
about fifty feet high, and about 
four feet round at the butt; and 
they grew upon a high bank, or 
ridge, not far from a sort of 
Tavern, where we put up,our 
chaise while we went to see the 
gardens. Going from Wardour 
to this Tavern, the trees were on 
our right, very near the road, and 
at not more, I think, than about 
three score yards from the Tavern., 














Or Apple Trees |} have, I) 
think, about three hundred le | 


ft.—. 
Of the Forest Tree | 


s I have, in’ 
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But, there is no need to wait 
many years for the bark. Young 
trees will give bark as good, though 
not in such great quantity, as old 
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trees. Wecam grow this bark, 
instead of sending abroad for it; 
and, mind, every thing which we 
do in this way, gives additional 
value to the land of our own 
country, and this is one of the 
best and surest ways of adding to 
the power, and of perpetuating 
the safety. and honour, of that 
country.— n my next I shall 
give an interesting account of the 
durability of Locust-Posts in Eng- 
land. Two or three gentlemen 
have asked me, by letter, whe- 
ther this tree would thrive in Scot- 
land. To be sure it would. It 
thrives in Long Island, where the 
winters are much colder than in 
Scotland ; and, as to soil, look at 
it on the Sand-hills in Long:Island, 
and then fear for it,: if you caz. 
With trenched ground, I believe 
it will, in any soil, beat the 
Scotch-Fir in growth.—At the 
request of a great many gentle- 
men, I shall, in my next Register, 
repeat my two articles (contained 
in former Registers) relative to 
the American Trees. To: these 
articles I shall add a full account 
of the Black Oak and some other 
trees. 

{ have time, at pgesent, only to 
nsert the following, which I take 
from the Morning Chronicle, and 
which has been inserted without 
any participation of mine, though 
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I was apprized of an intention to 
do it. I shall, in my next Re. 
gister, state fully my views as to 
the matter;- and shall only add 
here, that I do not know the man 
from whom I would rather see the 
proposition come than from the 
Honovurasie Baroxet, whom I 
never had the honour to see but 
once in my life, but whose con- 
duct upon that occasion was such 
as to give me. the highest possible 
opinion of his understanding, as 
well as of his political courage and 
integrity. , 

* To the Public.—After com- 
“ municating with several Gentle- 
“men upon the subject, I, in 
*‘ consequence of our unanimous 
‘‘ decision, and for the purpose of 
“ obtaining the concurrence and 
“co-operation of others, hereby 
“ give an invitation. to all. such 
“ Gentlemen as wish to see Mr. 
‘** Cobbett placed in the House of 
* Commons, to meet. me at the 
‘* Crown and Anchor Tavern, ia 
“ the Strand, London, on Tuesday, 
“* the 2d of March next, in order 
“to devise effectual means fur 
‘‘ accomplishing that purpose, 
“ which, in the present critical 
“ situation of the country, I deem 


“ to be of the greatest importance 
“ to the welfare of that country. 


“ Tuomas B. Beevor, 
“ Hargham, near Attleborough, Norfolk.” 
“ Dec, 26, 1223.” 
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‘Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 20th December. 


Per Quarter. *& 4% 
0 SS a 
MVS ..cccccsccccess 33. «8 
Barley .....ece+e: 27 «(5 
Oats ..ccce yeeceogeee" F 
Beans ....ccccecess 35 #7 
Peas nitescauee 7 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 20th December. 


Qrs. £. 


Wheat ..9,375 for 27,019 9 4 Average, 57 8 


Barley. . 6,743. ...10,965 12 2..........30 6 
Oats.. 12.924... .15,942 6 4....00---24 8 
BiyG.cce §«=—WDicce WWD V.ceccecess 50 0 
Beans .. 1,009.... 3,033 18 7.......08. 37. «8 
Peas... 1,848....8,583 @ S...ce00.06 7 


Quarters of English Grain, Ke. 
arrived Coastwise, from Dec. 22 
to Dec. 27, inclusive. 


Wheat... 9,572 
Barley... .5,688 


Malt ....5,321 
Oats.... 6.988 
. 139 


Beans... . 2,006 


Various Seeds, 239; Flax, 88: 
and Hemp, 50 qrs:-—Flour, 14, 118 


sacks. 
From Ireland. 


| Pease... .2.526 


Tares...... 10 
| Linseed.... — 
Rape...... 10 


—Vats, 8,130 
—Flour, 150 sacks. ~ 


Foreign.—Linseed, 1,995 qrs. 


Markers. 60 


a 3 s. & 


Brank...... 93 
Mustard.... 19 


Friday, Dec. 26.—The arrivals 
of all descriptions of Grain since 
Monday are moderately good, 
There has not been much trade 
for Wheat to-day, but such sales 
as were made obtained about the 
same terms aslast quoted. Barley 
remains at Monday’s quotations. 
Beans and Peas have no alteration. 
Oats find buyers with readiness, 
and fully support the prices of the 
beginning of this week. 


Monday, Dec. 29.—The arrivals 
of all descriptions of Grain last 
week were considerable. This 
morning there is a good supply of 
Wheat from Essex and Kent, with 
moderate quantities of Barley, 
Beans, and Peas; but the wind 
being boisterous and contrary, 
there is very little Corn fresh in 
from other parts. Our Millers 
have manifested but little inclina- 
tion to purchase Wheat this morn- 
ing, in consequence of the prices 
of Flour not being advanced; the 
Wheat trade, therefore, has been 
dull to-day, and the prices of new 
samples are declined Is. per quar- 


ter from the quotations of last 
Monday. 


Barley is further advanced 2s. 
per quarter. Beans find a ready 
sale at rather higher prices. Boil- 
ing Peas are also a trifle higher; 
but White Peas for grinding are 
advanced 3s. to 4s. per quarter, in 
consequence of many orders for 
shipping. Grey Peas are unal- 
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tered. There has been a good 
- trade for Oats to-day, and dry 
qualities rather exceed the rates 


ver Seed is further advanced 5s. 
per cwt, 


Flour, per sack 50s. to 55s. 
Seconds 45s. — 48s. 
—-— North Country ..40s. — 44s. 








Price of CLOVER,: ‘per cwt. 
(Monday, ‘Dec. 29.) 


Red, Foreign... .58s. to 100s. 
White, ditto ....63s. — 96s. 
Red, English... .60s. — 110s. 
White, ditto....75s. — 105s. 


City, 31 December 1823, 
BACON. 


The Government contract for 
nearly 6,000 tierces of Pork having 
been made at a high price, the 
dealers in Bacon are more anxious 
than before to obtain from the 
manufacturers engagements for fu- 
ture supplies. Unless something 
happen to check it, the present 
spirit of speculation will force 
prices still higher.—On board, 49s, 
to 51s.—Landed, 52s, to 53s, 


BUTTER. 


The Butter market is pretty 
steady as to prices; but, as the 
Datch markets have fallen consi- 
derably, it will, if the weather con- 
tinue mild andthe parts open, make 
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it a ticklish trade during the next 
three months. Indeed, whichever 
way it may be, there can be-no 
good done: almost all the stock 
here is indifferent in quality, though 
brought at very high prices; and 
this circumstance compels the trade 
to go on giving advanced prices 
for fresh goods.—On board: Car- 
low, 90s, to 92s.—Belfast, 90s.— 
Dublin, 85s. to 86s.—Waterford, 
84s. to 85s.—Cork, 86s.---Limerick, 
84s. to 85s.——Landed: Carlow, 
90s. to 94s.— Belfast, 90s.— Dublin, 
85s. to 86s.— W aterford,. 83s, to 85s. 
—Cork, 84s.—Limerick, 84s. 


CHEESE. 


The stocks in the country are 
becoming very low; especially in 
Cheshire, where hardly a dairy of 
fine old Cheese is to be obtained 
at any price. But in London the 
trade is not brisk, the prices being 
too high for the public; notwith- 
standing the liberality of the re- 
tailers, who, contrary to the old- 
fashioned mode of doing business, 
strive to undersell one another, in- 
stead of striving which shall get 
the highest prices. No [material 
variation in prices during the last 
two or three weeks. 





[Omitted last week.] 
City, 24 December 1823. 
BACON. 


Very little doing in this article 
at present; prices continue about 
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tne same as last week.—On board, 
45s. to 46s.—Landed, 48s. to 50s. 
—Pork, landed, 46s. to 50s. 


BUTTER. 


Most of the trade having had a’ 
Hitle Butter on hand before the 
late advanee, are now réluctant 
to give the present prices.—On 
board: Carlow, 90s. to 92s.—Bel- 
fast, 90s.—Dublin, 85s. to 86s.— 
Waterford, 84s. to.85s.—Cork, 86s. 
Limerick, 84s. to 85s.—— Landed: 
Carlow, 90s. to 94s.—Belfast, 90s. 
«Dublin, 86s.—W aterford, 84s. to 
86s.— Cork, 84s.— Limerick, 84s. 
—Dutch, 98s. to 102s. 


CHEESE. 


Fine Old Cheshire, 78s. to 84s. ; 
Middling, 64s. to 74s.; New, 56s. to 
64:.—Derby, 58s. to 64s.— Double 
Gloucester, 60s. to 64s.; Single, 
46s, to 60s, 


‘Surruriesp, Monday, Dec, 29. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 

a~ dé. s. 4. 
Ms dic che < 3 0to4 2 
' Mutton...... 38 4—4 4 
WOGh. cesés 4 2—85 6 
eee 42—5 2 


Beasts ... 1,918 | Sheep... 13,420. 


Markers. 


Newaate (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. da. s. ad. 
Beef.........2 4 to3 4. 


Mutton......: 24-—3 4 
Weed ws ccduae 3 0o—5 0 
4 


LEADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. ad. s. d, 
Beef... ..ceese 2 0to3 8 
Mutton..... ~210—3 6 
er. 38 0—5 9 
POR acis0d, os 0—65 0 


LIVERPOOL MARKET. 


Tuesday, Dec. 23.— Although 
the importations of the week have 
been inconsiderable, yet through 
that period of time there were some 
pretty considerable sales of Wheat 
made (chiefly.on speculation,) at 
an advance of 3d. td 4d. per 70 Ibs. ; 
and on Oats 3d. per 45lbs. Beans 
were scarce, and Is, to 2s. per qr. 
dearer. Fipur and Oatmeal: 1s; to 
2s. per quarter higher. The mar- 


| ket of this day being very indiffer- 


ently attended, the: business done 
was confined to speculation in the 
purchase of fae old Wheats, but 
not to any considerable extent, 
Som sales of Oats were also 
effecwd at the advance quoted... « 
Imported into Liverpool, from 
the 16th to the 22d December 1923: 
inclusive; — Wheat, 338; Oats, 
915; Barley, 432; Malt; 102; and . 
Beans, 300 quarters. Oatmeal, 10 





Calves .... 180] Pigs...... 130 








packs, per 240 lbs. Flour, 348 
sacks, 


















